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Jarmuth ratified the treaty: at which all three marched off to
set the wheels in motion.

Meanwhile at our end there were also jobs to be done. First,
we had to decide who were the four best men to keep with us
at our glacier camp for work on the mountains. As recently as
1933 it was still generally believed that Europeans were only
just capable of becoming sufficiently acclimatized to climb
their peaks, and that, in the absence of native porters to do
their fetching and carrying for them, they had hardly a hope of
success. For one European climber to go high, several natives
had to accompany him. It is not difficult to calculate what a
multiplication of personnel and baggage resulted from this
hypothesis: for the attendant natives themselves needed food
and shelter, which entailed again more porters and so on for
ever. In fact, it could be proved mathematically that by
this process one European party would eventually involve the
whole human race, and still the problem would be no
nearer solution. We were, I believe, one of the earliest parties
to break decisively with this custom, both from our own wish
for privacy, which was incompatible with the presence of a
regiment requiring a sergeant-major to manoeuvre it,, and be-
cause our pioneer theories received firm encouragement from
Dr. Longstaff, who always maintains that Himalayan climbing
can be treated very much like Alpine, save in the case of
certain monster peaks. The chief argument of all in favour
of reduced numbers lay in the knowledge that whatever climbs
were accomplished would be due to the climbers5 own efforts,
and that the satisfaction derived from success would not have
to be scaled down proportionately to the number of their
helpers. It would be a sad story if porters in the Himalaya
were to be turned insidiously into something like guides in
the Alps, namely middlemen, admittedly competent ones,
interposed between the amateur and his mountains. Since
1933 we have seen most of the younger climbers reach the
same conclusions and the soundness of the method has been
incontestably proved on very high peaks indeed. One has only
to think of the brilliant explorations of Shipton and Tilman in
Eastern Garhwal, which for magnitude of accomplishment,
coupled with exiguousness of expenditure, perhaps constitute
the finest piece of mountaineering recorded in history, or the
tackling w 1937 of the extremely difficult Mana Peak by